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LEGISLATIVE BOUNTY FOR THE ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


We are happy in being permitted to publish the 


following Remarks of the Rev, M. Auuen of Pem- | 


broke, in the House of Representatives of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, on the proposition to revige 
“In Act for the Encouragement of lgriculture and 
Manufactures.” The which 


derived, and may still be anticipated from Agricul: 


benefits have been 
tural improvements are happily exhibited in’ these 
remarks, and presented in points of view which 
are so illustrative of their trath and importance 
that one would suppose that no opposition could 
exist to observations so pertinent, founded on faets 
which admit of no doubt, and arguinents too cou- 
elusive to leave room for coutroversy. 
MR. SPEAKER, 

The friends of agriculture are called upon to give 
reasons Why this branch of interest should be en- 
couraged by 
Living on an elbow of the commonwealth, where 


much of the soil, from the bend or some other 


eanse is thin, and not convertible without consid- | 


erable labor and expense to a statesof productive- 
ness, it caunot be reasonably supposed, surround- 
edas T have been with discouraging circumstances, 
that I should have acquired any very extravagant 


ideas of the extensive utility and importance of 


this art. I have, however, habitually regarded the 
agricultural interest as one of the highest import- 
ance. I have supposed it occupied a similar place 
in the interests of a community with the great lu- 
minary above us among the heavenly bodies; that 


it stood in the centre giving motion, activity and | 


energy to every other branch of interest. While 
the correctness of this view will not be denied, it 
may be doubted and on various pretexts, whether 
any direct encouragements are proper or expedient 
on the part of government, It is said, let every 
interest in society fiud its own level. 
such a position may seem to some minds, the 
practical effect of it would be, to put an end toa 
very large portion of the legislation of this house, 
and bury from our sight some of the most itport- 


Plausible as 


ant objects for the accomplishment of which gov- 
ernment is instituted, 

Laws are framed to encourage and foster vari- 
ous interests, through different means, yet some 
benefits are always contemplated in your inter- 
positions or they would not be so often and 
earnestly asked. The direct bounty of the gov- 
ernment extended to undertak- 
ings of great expense, Which gave promise of ex- 
tensivé benefits or improyements. If the propriety 
of every such grant be now questioned, if it be 
supposed that all interests will attain the just meas- 
ure of influence and command all the attention 
and Jabor required by the wants or bonor of a 
community without protection or patronage, the 
supposition, it seems to me, must be made by men 
who have taken at least one convulsive leap in the 
march of mind. There are branches of interest 
which demand occasional and special encourage- 
ments; there are others which every wise and pa- 
triotic legislature will always keep in view and ex- 
tend to them parental care and solicitude. It ap- 
pears to me, sir, the proposition now on the table 


has often been 


any bounty from the government. | 


The fruits of 
lagriculture are every day blessings, and may be 
| enjoyed like the shinings of the sun without much 
thought reflection. But the man who 


{think at allon the labor and skill which are neces- 


|relates to an interest of this sort. 


or does 


psary to make the efirth fruitful, cannot for a mo- {industry by liberal bounties, 


ment doubt the propriety rel 2 he all reason- 
jable motives to engagement Th labor and inquiry. 


This art is not like some other arts of life, it is not 


it is encompassed with deep mysteries which are 
continually developing and probably will through all 
When we think a dis- 
covery is made, it is necessary for us to pause and 


me a 
sueceeading generations, 


test the fact by often repeated and not unfrequent- 
We reach the truth 
jhere as we do on many lighly tmportant subjects, 
None of the dis- 
| coveries we make ure immediately followed with 
}so ample pecuniary rewards as discoveries in some 


‘ 

! 

| 

| 

| : : a ; 5 
jone that can be perfected in a brief apprenticeship; 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ly expensive experiments, 


by gradual and slow advances, 


other arts. The products of this art being neces- 


isaries of life, they should be cheap and easily ob- 
jtained by every class of men; the publie will al- 
ways keep them cheap in comparison with many 
lother articles of traffic, and therefore is bound to 
present some motives to excellence in the practice 
of this art that might not be proper in relation to 
some other arts. These views seem to me, sir, to 
present the subject of agriculture as deserving of 
In with this 
opinion have been the sentiments of the most dis- 
tinguished men and firmest patriots of ancient and 
modern times, 


legislative patronage, accordance 


The best days of ancient republics 
were distinguished for eminent skill and industry 
in the cultivation of the soil. The glory of those | 





from the grasp of the peasant’s hard hand. 


| 








from which it was derived, it is a measure of po- 
litical economy, it has yielded annually an hundred 
fold its amount in the increase of taxable capital.” 
The experience of every counwy that has made 
the trial justifies the encouragement of this kind of 
It has been said of 
anation, distinguished for its manufactures and 
commerce, and not less so for the excellence of its 
agriculture, that without the interposition of its 
government for the of the last 
named branch of interest, there must long since 
have been a famine there, which could not have - 
been relieved by any timely importations. We, 
perhaps, look at the extent of our territory and 
conclude there never can be extensive scarcity in 


encouragement 


a country embracing so many climates, I hope 
such a conclusion may be realized, but think it 
will be wise and patriotic in every community to 
employ the means of an independent existence, I 
know some of our citizens are of the opinion that 
we can import corn from other states cheaper than 
we can raise it. Well, sir, | suppose we could 
unport our laws from other countries cheaper 
than we make them here. But neither imported 
corn nor laws are so good for us as the domestic 
growth. Wise policy will lead us to live as inde- 
pendently as possible on other communities ; and 
for this purpose we should encourage by all suita- 
The 
farming interest demands special encouragement, 
because it is not only unobtrusive in its character, 
but to some minds uninviting if not repulsive. 
Our young men had rather with delicate hands 
wake figures behind a counter, sort bank bills and 


receive good salaries for thoSe clean services, than 


ble means every branch of social interest. 


governments began to decline, and rapidly declined | Study into the mysteries of nature, or bend the 
as soon as candidates for public offices shrank | erved arm in the field of cultivation ; but without 
In our | the last service the first could amount to very little; 


own country, the man against whom even malice | humble as the condition of farmers may appear in 


once dared not utter a censure, but whose maxims 





the eyes of many, they are a cumulative class in 


| the community ; those branches of business which 


forgotten, never lost sight, either in storms of war, | have so much attraction in the eyes of young men, 


} 
| 
| both political and prudential may Row be too much 
| under the unexampled pressure of an immense na- 
tional debt, or the more unconquerable conflicts in 
party polities, of the vital, the all pervading inter- 
ests of agriculture. He embraced every suitable 
oceasion of recommending the encouragement of it 
in the distribution of premiums, in the diffusion of 
practical knowledge, and in the employment of all 
proper means of exciting emulation on a subject of 
primary importance to individual and national wel- 
fare, 

The late governor of the commonwealth, who, 
to many other excellencies of character, united 
that of an excellent practical farmer, on several 
occasions, with great earnestness commended this 
subject to the kind notice and patronage of the 
legislature. At a time, sir, when your financial 
concerns were in a very depressed state and he 
was anxiously looking for the point where retrench- 
ment in expenses might properly be made, he said 
to take away the bounty from agricultural societies 
would be the most unwise policy. Those boun- 
ties he affirmed, had * diffused a spirit of improve- 
ment from the treasury office to the remotest parts 
of the commonwealth. No public bestowment was 
ever more faithfully applied, and none will be 
found to have made richer returns to the source 





| 
| 
| 


| 





and which are drawing multitudes of them, I am 
sorry to have occasion to say it, to the death gate 
of earthly prospect ; those occupations must all 
Leave this 
interest exclusively to the direction of men who 
neither know nor desire to know any paths besides 
those which their fathers travelled, who are will- 
ing always to govern themselves by the simple 


languish on the decline of agriculture. 


though scanty instruction given by tradition ; leave 
it with men who ridicule inquiry and reading on 
the subject, who think the earth can always make 
discounts without deposites, leave it to the disposal 
of the sordid temper; and the time cannot be far 
distant When your most valued institutions will as- 
sume the countenance of decline, and your repub- 
lican government, the boast of the age, present 
unequivocal symptoms of an approaching suicidal 
dissolution. 

I cannot think you would be disposed to leave 
this interest to chance, when you consider its in- 
separable connexion with all other interests In com- 
munity, the moderate gains that must always be 
realized ; and especially when you contemplate 
the improvements that have been effected under 
the encouragements presented in the act which we 
now desire renewed. Are we asked what has been 


a 
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effected under the encouragemeuts presented in 
the act which we now desire renewed, Are we 
asked what has been done to justify the continu- 
ance of the bounty heretofore given, what im- 
provements have been made? We first respond 
in the yankee style, and inquire where improve- 
ment bas not been made? Has not the 
the whole country been changed within the fifteen 
years that bounties have been offered for agricul- 
tural excellence? I know there are yet some men 
who can sneer at the idea of connecting science 
with an ordinary business of life. But even these 
men, against their professed principles 


face of 


, are often 
seen following in the track of theorists, and adopt- 
ing methods suggested by them. 

Like other wise measures of government, this 
encouragement has reached and influenced every 
man in the community who cultivates a_ field. 
This will be doubted by no man, who will com- 
pare the manner in which his labor is now per- 
formed, and the amount of crops, with what he did 
Your 
encouragements have called into action the inven- 
tive genius of mechanists ; the implements of far- 
mers have assumed anew and highly improved 
character, they begin to look like the new inveut- 


and what he received twenty years ago. 


ed instruments of the surgeon for the extraction 
of teeth, they begin to invite work. 

To the fostering hand of Government which 
has been extended to Farmers, we justly ascribe 
the continuance for nearly twelve years of a pe- 
riodical paper, devoted to the instruction and wel- 
fare of this class of men. For betore men were 
awakened to the importance of this occupation, its 
importance in the estimation of the Legislature, 
every attempt to establish a journal for the benefit 
of the farmer had proved au entire failure. Now 
he has volumes of the .Vew 
England Farmer, forming a valuable text book, 
and no man in any profession should be without his 
text book. Reading ouly a single hour in a week 
every farmer can receive light and guidanee in his 
path, We may begin to hope, and do hope, it will 
soon become as ridiculous for farmers to neglect 


before him eleven 


their books as it was once considered for thein to 
read. 

It has already been suggested that the soil of 
the county, from which [ came, is not the most 
favorable for agricultural pursuits. The expense 
of cultivation there is thought by some to exceed 
the amount to be derived from it. This was a 
prevalent opinion before the introduction of mod- 
ern improvements, The operations of an agricul- 
tural Society have proved that labor and skill can 
make even despised soils productive. IT suppose 
ten bushels of rye to the acre, twenty of Indian 
corn, one ton of English hay, and two hundred 
bushels of potatoes were formerly considered as 
average crops. Since premiums bave been offer- 
ed, we have claims for from forty to fifty bushels 
of rye, from one hundred and fifteen to au hun- 
dred and twenty-two of Indian corn, from three 
to four tons of English bay, and from four to five 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes. Our im- 
provements have not been confined to single acres, 
in several instances the produets of entire farms 
There has 
been reclaimed from a useless state, land covered 
with briers and bushes, about one hundred acres, 
for which improvements premiums have been 
given, besides many operations on a smaller scale, 
for which no This single 
branch of improvement is worthy of some atten- 


have been more than quadrupled. 


claims were made, 


. rn i ° . 
eons Phe conversion of one or two bundred 


acres from a state in which it was worth little 
more than five dollars the acre, to a state in which 
it is worth seventy-five, makes some difference in 
the wealth of a county. It would, sir, make some 
difference in your Treasury, should you ever again 
have oceasion to draw a tax from us. 

The attention of the Society has not been ex- 


clusively confined to improvements direetly affect- 
ing the present generation; but they have labored 


those who will hereafter oceupy their places. En- 
couragements have been held out and considerable 
has been done in the work of sowing forest seeds, 
and thus preparing extensive barren lots to pro- 
duce a future supply of wood and timber. 

In compliance with the law of 1829, we have 
encouraged the raising of mulberry trees, and 
some progress has been made in that work. Pre- 
miams have been paid for between seven and 
eight thousand trees, and probably as many more 
are ID preparation to form subjects of future claims, 
Something has been accomplished in the work ot 
raising silk ; at the last annual meeting one person 
exhibited more than three pounds of well wrought 
sewing silk, and several persons sinaller quantities. 
The litte, but useful manufactures of the family, 
have been noticed and recorded to an extent that 
has revived female industry, which had long been 
languishing under the shadow of large mauufac- 
turing establishments. 4 





Speaking of improvements that have been ef- 
fected in the county of Plymouth, Tam aware 
they must be regarded as inconsiderable in com- 


? 


parison with those of more favored sections of the 
Commonwealth. You will s 

will not be restrained in their views of the extent 
of improvements in agriculture and the propriety 


not, sir, this house 


accomplished in a county where a large portion of 
the inhabitants are continually diverted from agri- 


cultural pursuits. You witness far better results of 


scienuilic exertion aud more astonishing products 
of the earth than any of which T have spoken, 
But, sir, you do not, you cannot believe this art in 
Would you now withdraw 
your assisting hand and abandon a work when the 
glory of it has not yet risen half the distanee to- 
Would it not be with- 
|holding more than is meet, tending to poverty + 


| 


a state of perfection, 
} 


| 
| ae ; 
wards its meridian height ? 


Tam persuaded you would so judge, persuaded 
the enlightened minds of this house cannot be 
carried away by the vague votion that every sort 
The geutle- 


of business will find its proper level. 
men have heard of the effects, the saving effects 
in other countries of bounties from government 
encourage the prime art of human lite. They se« 
in this country the State of New York travelling 
before every other State in the Union, in its agri 
cultoral produets, And whiy ? 
territory is extensive and yet comparatively new = 
Is there not ano wher reason for the result; have 
not the ten thousand dollars, whieh the Legisla- 


Is it because its 


ture so early distributed there for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, had much influence ? 

Are gentlemen afraid of holding out any special 
Fencouragements ; can they point to any country 
where those extended to agriculture have ocea- 
sioned any harm; bave they not on the contrary 
proved blessings to the whole people ? 

If there be gentlemen satisfied with the more 
ample rewards of their chosen occupations, who 





to provide for the convenience and comfort of 


of continuing encouragements by what has been 


feel disposed to overlook the humble busivess of 


fcultivating the earth, if they regard it as the least 
honorable ensployment, T would remind them that 
what is said of the natural body may also be true 
in the community; the most feeble embers are 
necessary and the Jess honorable claim special to- 
kens of enre and kindness, 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Horticultural Hall, March 29, 1833. 
Tuomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, Rhodo- 
dendron hybridum, Celsia eretica, Paony, Verbe- 
pa stocks of kinds, Geraniums, aud cther fine 
specimens, 
S. Waker, Roxbury, Viola grandiflora, Carter's 


Priuee of Orange. Jona. WiNsuir, 


Tue following letter was presented and read by 
Gen. H. ALS. Deansonny, President of the Society, 
who observed that it had misearried and had re- 
rently come to hand, whieh prevented its having 
heen sooner communicated, 

Cincinnati, Nov. 30th, 1833. 

Dear Sir, The favor of the 31st ult. was duly 
received, Twas gratified by the favorable opinion 
you expressed, of the wine [ sent you, for your 
Horticultural fair; the more so, as [ was appre- 
hensive of the wine sustaining injury, from trans- 
portation in the heat of summer, no spirit having 
been added to it, which T believe is the case with 
fall the Rhenish wines sent to this country. Even 
the Boker Cabinet wines, | am confident lave over 
The 
many of our manufacturers of wine from the grape 
Tnstead of making an Ameri- 


five per cent. of spirit added. reuson so 





}have failed, is this: 
lean wine, such an one as the must will undera 
skilful management during the process of fermen- 
tation produce, they medicate their wines, and at- 


among us.) On my suggesting to Major Adlum this 


| 
lrempt an imitation of foreign wines, in repute 
| 
{objection to his wine, he readily admitted it, but 
told me he was compelled to pursue that course, 
to insure a sale for is wine. As selling is a secon- 
dary consideration with me, it will not influence 
my course, The wine sent you was the natural 
product of the must, without racking, fining, or 
any of the processes of sulphuring, &e, to prevent 
injury by a renewal of the fermentation. 

From another native grape, a year sinee, T made 
a wine, greatly resembling Madeira, and with age 
and the addition of brandy, would net readily be 
told from it. This fall, I ferimented the same 
erape on the skin, and the product resembles the 
Of this I will send you a sample 
next summer, though [by no means consider ita 


Triete Madeira. 


fair sample of what the grape will produce, having 
j bad so few of the grapes both seasons, as to make 
one gallon of wine only, and all vintners knew the 
difficulty of making good wine on so small a seale. 
The grape is a fine bearer, and superior as a table 
vrape, to any native grape with whieh [am ac- 
quainted, My wine this season, from the same 
grape with that Esent you, should exceed it in qual- 
ity, as the grapes were better matured. It is, I 
think, a mistaken impression that our grapes are 
vreatly deficient in the saccharine principle. In 
France, sugar is frequently used, and in France 
and Madeira a system is pursued equivalent to it 
The grapes are allowed to hang till too ripe for 
eating. The old Yule in Madeira not to 
gather the grapes, till you could gather a bunch ol 


was, 
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raisins. In the latter island, brandy is always add-|£300 in cash, equal to $5,777, was given for a 


ed, and in both places, a course pursued equiva- | Semper Augustus. 


the grapes, boiling a portion of the must, and add- 


° . . sennern e Ti “the : ‘ " } . . . . - . 
ing so much spirit to a portion of the must, as Will! sold them refused for his parterre £1,500 a year don ardent spirit, 
for seven years; every thing to be left as found | with it. 
ss : Ve] 1: vr ile are ¢ “dl: = . Phy . . _— . * 
grapes and that which has been botled are added jin the parterre, ouly reserving to the lessee, during | quaintanee was very much infested with vermin ; 


prevent is fermentation, Phe must of the dried 
at 

before fermentation ; that to which spirit has been | 
added, after, There is no diflerence in the result | 
between the sugar in the grape, and that of the 
cane. "The wine seut you, was made from grapes 
suficred to hang on the vines two weeks later than 
ustal. The grapes gathered two weeks earlier 
had a portion of sugav added. There was no per- 
I have some wine 
wade frou grapes vot fully matured, to which nei- 


her spirit nor sugar were added, that is now six 


ceptible ditierence in the wine. 


years old, TP shall, to a small part of the wine 
made this season, add as much spirit, as there is 
in the Boker Rhenish wines, and will send a sam- 
ple of each, to have your opinion of the result, I 
shall next season ferment a portion of my must, 
with a view to the production of a wine resembling 
Champaigue. 
ity. 

I set down, merely to acknowledge my gratifi- 


I have confidence in its practicabil- 


cation With the contents of your letter: but when 
we mount our hobby, we know not where to stop. 
As LT doubt not you have ene of your own, you 
will know how to excuse me. 


Very respectfully yours, N. Loxnaworrn. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TULIP MANIA. 

Mr. Epirror, 1 have ofien seen it stated that 
there Was a time when the tulip was sold for a 
great price in Holland; that the variety called the 
Vieeroy, would sell for one thousand dollars, &e. 
but never saw so full an account of the remarka- 
ble tulip fever that raged in that country, as is 
contained in the following which T have taken the 
liberty to copy from an old magazine; thinking 
should you give ita place in your valuable paper, 
it would be amusing to many of your readers, 

Yours, &c. A SvuBscRIBER, 

In 1634 a violent passion for tulips appeared 
in Holland, and spread over the United Nether- 
lands, where it acquired the dignified title of the | 
tulip trade. It engaged the attention of all ranks 
for three full years. The farmer lost sight of his 
plough—the mechanic of his art—and the mer- 
chant of his trade, and strange! the lawyer for- 
got how to plead: in short the infection pervaded 
every order and condition of life. All were em- 
ployed in the tulip trade, or in other words, the 
new business of raising and vending handsome tu- 
lips! Such was the frenzy of the time, that 


The Viceroy would seli for £250 sterling, $1,110 


Admiral Pierkeens would often command 

£440 - - - $1,956 
Admiral Van Eyk £160 - $710 
Grebbed was cheap at £148 - $657 
Schilder £160 - - $710 
And Semper Augustus might now and 

then be had as a bargain at £550 2,443 


Such sums for such things would appear incred- 
ible to this age, if the fact was not too well es- 
tablished to admit of a doubt. 

In 1637 a collection of tulips belonging to Wou- 
ter Brockholmenster, was sold by executors, for a 
sum equal to £9,000 or $40,000. 

A fine Spanish cabinet, valued at £1,000 and 








Jent to the addition of sugar; drying a portion md 


thousand pounds each ; and the gentleman who 


that term, the increase of these precious tlowers— 
Which was about £6,666. 

Another person cleared in the course of four 
months £6,000, or the enormous sum of $26,670. 
All these sums are in sterling or good money, At 
length a check was put to thigfrenzy, by an order 
of State, invalidating all contracts made in the tu- 
lip trade ; so that a root, which before would com- 
mand £500 would not now bring five guineas, 

It is said of a single city in Holland, that the 
trade in it in the course of the three years, was a 
million sterling or about 84,444,443 all in tulips. 

The childish foliy of the grave and frugal myn- 
heers, during this remarkable period, cannot be 
better illustrated than by astory which was often 
told aud always believed to be true at the time. 

‘*A Burgomaster having procured a place of 
ereat profit for his friend a native of Holland, de- 
clined some generous ofier of recompense from 
the latter; he ouly requested to see his flower 
garden which was readily granted. ‘Two years 
afterwards the same gentleman paid a visit to his 
benefactor, and walking in the burgomaster’s gar- | 
den, he recognised there a searce tulip of great | 
value which the disinterested magistrate had be- 
fore clandestinely taken from the garden of the, 
other. The promoted friend now became frantic 
with rage—threw up his place, which was worth a 
thousand a year—returned home—tore up his flow- 


er garden—and was never heard of more !”—.Jnan. 
Reg. 1765. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
ENGRAFPTING AND SETTING OUT TREES 
IN THE SAME SEASON. 


Mr. Hotmes, In the 6th number of vol. ii, there | 
is an editorial article headed as above, by which it 
appears you have put queries to anumber of per- 
sons in regard to this mode of managing trees, with- 
out obtaining the information desired. lt appears 
however, that you have obtained through the me- 
dium of the Northern Farmer, the knowledge of 
one instance of its success. ‘Two withesses are 
better than one, I will therefore give you my ex- 
perience on the subject in the spring of 1830. I 
hought thirty trees of a suflicient size to set in an- 
orchard. In digging up the thirty large ones, we 
dug up a considerable number of simall crooked 
things that were not worth any thing to the own- | 
er; I therefore obtained about sixty from the nur- 
sery. They were of all sizes, from the bigness of 
a pipe-stem to that of a man’s thumb. I carried 
them home and put them in the barn. ‘The next 
day being rainy, I went to work and grafted them. 
As soon as it was fair weather, ] had them set, 
out in rows, each kind by itself. The result was | 
that upwards of fifty grew and did well. The | 
large ones were set out and IJ engrafied them, 
some the same day, and some a few days alter, | 
and they did as well as any scions that I ever set. | 


Let trees be properly set, and I would then 
graft them and warrant them as cheap as 1 would | 
any trees whatever. Z. SARGENT. 

' 


Gardiner, March 2, 1534. 


Three other Seniper Augustuses brought a 


‘of soap. 


/ warm water the night previous to washing 


From the Vermont Watchman. 
WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 

Mr. Epvrror, Many persons ask, what shall 
we do with it” when we persuade thetn to aban- 
] answer destroy your enemies 
The house of an inn-keeper of my ac - 


he resorted to many diflerent methods but could 
notdestroy them; atlength he thought of the ef- 
fect ardent spirits had upon his two legged cus- 
tomers, and he resolved to make an experiment, 
Accordingly he prepared a pan of black-strap, set 
it in the cellar and waited the event. The next 
morning he found fourteen large Rats lying help- 
less around the pan. It is needless to add, he 
pursued this device until his louse was cleared of 
rats and mice, 

A farmer’s corn was much annoyed by a bear, 
which he was not able to destroy until he thought 
of num. He procured a vessel of well sweetened 
rum, and the next morning bruin was too rich and 
happy to go or stand. A few have found that 
corn strongly saturated with rum, will take away 
the use of leg and wing from crows, One old far- 
mer told me last summer that grasshoppers loved it 
too. Now T say; neither throw away nor burn 
ardent spirit, nor for conscience’s sake murder hu- 
man beings with it—but destroy grasshoppers, 
bears, and crows, 
ning to drink it. 


Foxes I presume, are too cun- 


A. B. N. 





USEFUL TINTS FOR HOUSE SERVANTS, 

Sona, by sofiening the water, saves a great deal 
it should be melted in a large jug of 
water, some of which pour into the tubs and boil- 
er; and when the latter becomes weak, add more. 
The new improvement in soft soap is, if properly 
used, a saving of near half in quantity ; and though 
sometimes dearer than the hard, reduces the price 


‘of washing considerably. 


Mauy good laundresses advise soaking linen in 
g, as fa- 
cilitating the operation with less friction, 
Soap should be cut with a wire or twine, in 
pieces that will make a long square when first 
brought in, and kept out of the air two or three 
for if it dry quick it will crack, and when 
wet break. 


weeks : 
Put it ona shelf, leaving a space be- 
tween, and Jet it grow hard gradually. Thus it 
will save a full third in the consumption.—H. S. 
Dict. 





WILD GEESE 

—In large flocks have passed over this town du- 
ring the last week. The migrations in this direc- 
tion are quite regular, this being one of the travel- 
led highways they pursue in making their period- 
ical journeys. On all their routes, wild geese 
have regular taverus or stopping places, to obtain 
rest and food, The great bend of the river be- 
low this town and also that above it, are among 
their favorite places of resort to woo ‘ nature’s 
sweet restorer.” ‘They come down upon the bo- 
som of the waters and repose until morning, when 
they revew their journey to the northern or south- 
ern latitudes as the seasons direct. It is generally 
supposed in spring that wild geese are going to the 
great lakes to breed. At the lakes the people ° 
know but littl of them, They stop there but a 
short time and continue their course onward and 
are found in vast numbers almost at the north 
pole.—.Vorthampton Courier. 
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~ §CIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
IMPROVING THE BREEDS OF ANIMALS, 

By improving a breed, is understood to be the 
producing such an alteration in shape or descrip- 
tion, as shall render the animal better fitted for the 
labors he has to perform ; better fitted for becom- 
ing fat; or for producing milk, wool, eggs, feath- 
ers, or particular qualities of these. The funda- 
mental principle of this amelioration is the proper 
selection of parents. ‘Two theories have obtained 
notice on this subject, the one in favor of breed- 
ing from individuals of the same parentage, called 
the 
breeding from individuals of two different off- 
springs, called the system of cross-breeding. 

That the breed of animals is improved by the 
largest males, is a very general opinion; but this 
opinion is the reverse of the truth, and has done 
considerable mischief. The object of breeding, by 
whatever mode, is the improvement of form, and 
experience has proved, that erossing has only im- 
proved, in an eminent degree in those instances in 
which the females were larger than in the usual 
proportion of females to males, and that it has 
generally failed where the males were dispropor- 
tionably large. (Cully’s introduction, &§c.) The fol- 
lowing epitome of the science of breeding, is by 
the late eminent surgeon, Henry Cringe, who prac- 
tised it extensively ou his own farm at Southgate. 

The lungs are of the first importance. It is on 
their size and soundness that the strength and 
health of animals principally depends. ‘The power 
of converting food into nourishment is in propor- 
tion to their size. An animal of large lungs is 
capable of converting a given quantity of food into 
more nourishment than one with smaller lungs ; 
and therefore has a greater aptitude to fatten, 

The chest, according to its external form and 
size, indicates the size of the lungs. 
the chest should approach to the figtre of a cone, 
having its apex situated between the shoulders, 
and its base towards the loins. [ts capacity de- 
pends on its form more than on the extent of its 
circumference ; for where the chest is equal in 
two animals, one may have much larger lungs 
than the other. 
ellipsis of equal circumference ; and in proportion 


A circle contains more than an 


as the ellipsis deviates from the cirele it contains 
less. A deep chest, therefore, is pot capacious, 
unless it is preportionably round. 

The pelvis is the cavity formed by the junetion 
the rutup. 
It is essential that the cavity should be large in 


of the hauneh bones with hone of the 
the female, that she may be enabled t#bring forth 
her young with less difficulty. Where the cavity 
is sinall the life of the mother and ber offspring is 
endangered, The size of the pelvis is chiefly in- 
dicated by the width of the hips, and the breadth 
of the waist, which is the space between the thighs. 
The breadth of the loins is always proportioned to 
that of the chest and pelvis, 

The head should be sinall, by which the birth is 
facilitated. [ts smallness affords other advantages, 
and generally indicates that the animal is of a good 
breed. Horns are useless to domestic animals, 
and they are often a cause of accidents. It is not 
difficult to animals without horns. ‘The 
breeders of horned cattle and horned sheep, sus- 
tain a loss more sensible than they conceive ; for 
it is not the horns alone, but also much bone in 
the skulls of such animals to support the horns, 
for which the butcher pays nothing ; and besides 
this there is an additional quantity of ligament and 


breed 


in-and-in system, and the other in favor of 


The form ot 





muscle in the neck, which is of small value. The 
skull of a ram with horns, weighed five times more 
than a scull which was hornless. Both these 
skulls were taken from sheep of the saine age, each 
being four years old. The great difference in 
weight depended chiefly on the horns, for the 
lower Jaws were nearly equal ; one weighing seven 
ounces, and the other six ounces and three quar- 
ters, Which proves that the natural size of the head 
was the same in both, independent of the horns 
and the thickness of the bones which supports 
them. In horned animals the skull is extremely 
thick. In a hornless animal it is much thinner, 
especially in that part where the horns usually 
grow. ‘Tothose who have not reflected on the sub- 
ject it may appear of little consequence whether 
sheep and cattle have horns, but on a moderate 
calculation it will be found that the loss in farm- 
ing stock, and also in the diminution of animal 


food, is very considerable, from the production of 


horns and their appendages. A mode of breeding 
which should prevent the production of these, 
would afford a considerable profit in an increase 
of meat, wool, and other valuable parts, 

The length of the neck should be proportioned to 
the height of the animal, that it may collect its 
food with ease. 

The muscles, aud the tendons, which are their 
appendages, should be large ; by which an animal 
is enabled to travel with greater facility. 

The bones, wheu large, are commonly considered 
an indication of strength ; but strength does not 
depend on the size of the bones, but on that of the 
muscles. Many animals with large boues are 
weak, their muscles being small. Animals that 
have been imperfectly nourished during their 
growth, have their bones disproportionately large. 
If such deficiency of nourishment originated from 
a constitutional defect, which is the most frequent 
cause, they remain weak during life. Large 
bones, therefore, generally indicate an imperfection 
in the organs of nutrition. 

To obtain the most improved form, the two modes 
of breeding described as the in-and-in and crossing 
modes, have been practised. The first mode may 
be the better practice, when a particular varicty 
approaches perfection in form ; especially with 
those who may be acquainted with the principles 
on Which improvement depends. When the male 
ismuch darger than the female, the offspring is 
generally of an imperfect form. If the female be 
proportionably larger than the male, the offspring 
is of an tnproved form, For instance, if a well 
formed large ram be put to ewes proportionately 
stualler, the lambs will not be so well shaped as 
their parents ; butif a sinall ram be put to large 
ewes, the lambs will be of an improved form. 
The proper method of improving the form of ani- 
mals cousists in selecting a well formed female 
proportionately larger than the male. The im- 
provement depends on this principle, that the pow- 
er of the female to supply the offspring with nour- 
ishiment, is in proportion to her size, and to the pow- 
er of nourishing herself from the excellenee of ber 
constitution, The size of the fatus of a smaller 
male than herself, the growth must be proportion- 
ately greater. The larger female has also a lar- 
ger quantity of milk, and her offspring is more 
abundantly supplied with nourishment after birth. 

Abundant nourishment is necessary to produce 
the most perfect formed animal, from the earliest 
period of its existence until its growth is complete. 
As already observed, the power to prepare the 


greatest quantity of nourishment from a given 
quantity of food, depends principally on the mag- 
nitude of the lungs, to which the organs of diges- 
tion are subservient. To obtain animals with large 
lungs, crossing is the most expeditious method : 
because well formed females may be selected from 
a large size, to be put to a well formed male of a 
variety ; that is, rather smaller. 

By such a mode of crossing, the lungs and heart 
become proportionately larger, in consequence of 
a peculiarity in the circulation of the fetus, which 
causes a larger proportion of the blood under sueh 
circumstances, to be distributed to the lungs, than 
to the other parts of the body: and as the shape 
and ‘size of the chest depend upon that of the 
lungs, henee arises that remarkably large chest 
which is produced by crossing with females that 
are larger than males. The practice according to 
this principle of improvement, however, ought to 
be limited, for it may be carried to such an extent 
that the bulk of the body might be so dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the limbs as to prevent the an- 
imal from moving with sufficient facility. 
mals) where activity 


In an- 
practice 
should not be extended so far as in those which 
are intended for the food of man, 

The character of animals, or the external appear- 
ances by which the varieties of the same species, 
are distinguished, are observed in the offspring; 


is required, this 


but those of the male parent more frequently pre- 
dominate. Thus in the breeding of borned ani- 

are many varieties of sheep and 
some of cattle which are hornless. 


mals, there 
If a hornless 
ram be put to a horned ewe, almost all the lambs 
will be hornless ; partaking of the male more than 
of the female parent. An offspring without horns 
or rarely producing horns, might be obtained 
from the Devonsbire cattle, by crossing with bulls 
of the Galloway breed ; which would often im- 
prove the form of the chest, in which the Devon- 
shire cattle are often deficient. 

Examples of the good effects of crossing may be 
found inthe improved breed of horses and swine in 
Mugland. The great improvement in the breed of 
| horses arose froin the crossing with the diminutive 





stallions, Barbs, and Arabians; and the introduc- 
tion of Flanders mares into the country, was the 
source of improvement in the breed of cart horses, 


| The form of swine has been greatly improved, 
by crossing with the small Chinese boar. 
Examples of the bad effects of crossing a breed are 


more numerous. When it became the fashion in 
London, to drive large bay horses, the farmers in 
Yorkshire put their stallions to much larger mares 
than usual, and thus did infinite mischief to their 
breed by producing a race of small chested, long 
legged, large boned, worthless animals. A similar 
| project was adopted in Normandy, to enlarge the 
} breed of horses there, by the use of stallions from 
Holstein ; and in consequence the best breed of 
horses in France would have been spoiled, bad not 
the farmers discovered their mistake in time, by 
observing the offspring much inferior in form to 
that of their native stallions, Some graziers in the 
isle of Sheppy, conceived that they could improve 
their sheep by large Lincolnshire rams; the prod- 
uce of which, however, were much inferior in the 
shape of the carcase, and the quality of the wool; 
and the flocks were greatly impaired by this at- 
tempt to improve them. Attempts to improve the 
animals of a country by any plan of crossing, 
should be made with the greatest caution; for by 








aimistaken practice extensively pursued, irrepara- 
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ble mischiefs may be done. In any country where 
a particular race of animals has continued for cen- 
turies, it may be presumed that their constitution 
js adapted to the food and climate, 


It may be proper to improve the form of a native 
race, but at the same time it may be very injudi- 
cious to attempt to enlarge their size ; for the size 
of animals is commonly adapted to the soil and 
climate which they inhabit. Where produee is 
nutritive and abundant, the animals are large, hav- 
ing grown proportionately to the quantity of food 
which for generations they have been accustomed 
to obtain. Where the produce is scanty, the ani- 
mals are small, being proportioned to the quantity 
of food which they are able to procure. Of these 
coutrasts, the sheep of Lincolnshire and of Wales 
are samples. The sheep of Lincolnshire would 
starve on the mountains of Wales. 

Crossing the breeds of animals may be attended 
with bad effects in various ways; and thateven when 
adopted in the beginning on a good principle ; for 
instance, suppose some larger ewes than those of 


the native breed, were taken to the mountains of 
Wales, and put to the rams of that country ; if 


these foreign ewes were fed in proportion to the 
size, their lambs would be of an improved form 
and larger in size than the native animals ; but the 
males produced by this cross though of a good 
form, would be disproportionate in size to the na- 
tive ewes ; and therefore if permitted to mix with 
them, would be productive of a starveling, ill-form- 
ed progeny. Thus a cross which at first was an 
improvement, would, by giving occasion to a eon- 
trary cross, ultimately prejudice the breed. The 
general mistake in crossing has arisen from an at- 
tempt to increase the size of a native race of ani- 
mals ; being a fruitless efiort to encounter the laws 
of nature. 

From theory, from practice, and from extensive 
observation, the last more to be depended on than 
either, “it is reasonable,” Cline continues, * to 
form this conclusion: it is wrong to enlarge a native 
breed of animals, for in proportion to their increase 
of size, they become worse in forum, less hardy, 
and more liable to disease.”—Communications to 


the B. of Ag. Vol. 4, p. 448. 





BARKING TREES. 

Ir often happens that fruit trees, more particu- 
larly apple and pear trees, are stripped of their 
bark during the winter by sheep, rabbits, or 
mice. When such accidents do bappen, such 
trees should not be looked upon as lost, but as 
soon as the sap begins to circulate freely in the 
spring, they should be repaired, by fitting in- pie- 
ces on every sie to keep up the circulation be- 
tween the top and the roots. 

The following directions will enable those who 
shall be so unfortunaie as to have their trees in- 
jured by mice, or otherwise, to repair them with- 
Out incurring any great eXpense, 

Where the bark has been taken from the bot- 
tom of a tree, as soon as it is discovered, it should 
be covered up to prevent the wood from becom- 
ing dry. During the month of May uncover the 
wood, and with a chisel or some other instrament 
cut off from the tree so much wood as will leave 
a flat surface, equal in width to the piece to be in- 
serted. Let this extend so far up and down 
as to reach the sound bark, and make the cut 
square in at the ends. Procure a piece of wood 
from a growing tree of the same kind, whether ap- 





ple or pear, cut it of a suitable length, split off a 
piece from one side of it, cut the ends smooth with 
a knife, being careful not to bruise the bark, fit it 
closely into the place prepared in the side of the 
tree, having the greatest proportiofi of the sap flow, 
or line between the bark and wood, that can be, 





come in contact. Proceed in the same way on 
ditferent sides of the tree, after which bind the 
whole part with some bark or strings made trom 
flax, and cover the whole with earth, if it does not 
extend too far up the tree. Ifthe bark was re- | 
moved too far up, to be convenient for covering | 
with earth ; take some strips of cotton cloth, dip 
them in melted grafting Wax, and wind them on 
in such a manner as to make the whole air tight. 
If well done the pieces will unite at both ends, 
and soon extend so as to cover the wound.— Good- 
sell’s Farmer. 





From Silliman’s Journal of Science. 
DWELLING HOUSES. 

Or the thousands and tens of thousands who 
every year engage in the erection of dwellings, 
how few possess, or are in condition to obtain, the 
knowledge which is needful to guide their judg- 
inents In respect to the most essential of the above 
particulars, or with a view either to economy, con- 
venience, durability, elegance, health, security from 
tire, effect on price, or any other advantage, private 
or public. 

The public mind is not impressed with the con- 
siderations which ought to be bad in view in the 
location of habitations; and in numberless cases 
individuals blindly follow bad examples, or are de- 
termined by some whim, or some circumstance for- 
eign to the real and permanent bevefits, to secure 
which ought to be their object. Each one, especially 
in the country and new settlements, builds his house 
when, how and where he pleases, as though his 
successors and the public had no concern with the 
matter, and as though the erection of a shelter for 
lis family in a position and by a process which 
should least interfere with his present couvemence 
ind employments, were all that behooved him to 
take into the account. 





Hence it is common to observe houses placed 
where they should not be, though in the imuine- 
diate vicinity of eligible sites, while the barns and | 
out buildings are so near to them and to each | 
other, as to be objectionable on many accounts, | 
besides being all liable to be destroyed by fire in | 
case of the burning of either of them, 

Houses are likewise frequently built in low and 
damp situations, where draining is impracticable, 
while the barns pertaining to them are placed 
where the dwellings should be, on dry and advan- 
tageous locations. In numerous instances like- 
wise, houses are to be observed not only on the 
borders of ponds and marshes, but on the side of 
them which is Opposite to that whence prevailing 
wind proceeds, 

This subject involves the physical nature, cir- 
cumstances and wants of man, and in no slight 
degree bis welfare as a rational, social and ae- 
countable being ; it has an important relation to 
his plans, employments and success in life, and 
indeed to his whole history; it is to be studied in 
all its relations to nature and art, its relations to 
what is uniform and unalterable in the earth, to 
the various changes which are taking place on the 
surface, to various local peculiarities, to the in- 
crease and decay of vegetable matter, and the ne- 





glect or progress of cultivation, to the changes in 
the course and deposites of streams, to the condition 
of natural and artificial collections of water, to cli- 
mate and to the long catalogue of local, periodical 
and epidemic diseases. 

A general reformation of the opinions and 
tastes of mankind, in respect to this whole subject, 
is greatly to be desired as a means of temporal 
happiness. No small proportion of the self pro- 
cured and the hereditary misery and degeneracy of 
the race proceeds from ignorance and neglect of 
what is every where practicable in relation to this 
subject. 

Who thateclosely inspects the sites, plans, ma- 
terials and condition, of all habitations in any dis- 
trict of country, or in any town or city, and the 
charpeter, habits, pecuniary circumstances, pur- 
suits, recreations and enjoyments, of their respec- 
live occupants, but must be forcibly struck with the 
powerful and discriminating effects of the causes 
which are involved in this field of inquiry ? 

There is then every encouragement of growing 
and ultimate success to cheer those whose part it 
is to promote this object. And there surely are 
not wanting those in every place, who by their 
education and circumstances are qualified to take 
a part in it, and who by a common eflort may do 
much for its advancement. 





APPLES. 

We are informed that the farmers in many 
towns laid up last fall great quantities of apples, 
which they are feeding out to their cattle instead 
of potatoes, Some farmers in Middle Granville, 
have three or four hundred bushels of apples in 
their cellars. A farmer in Blandford says cows 
fed with apples in the autumn will give milk as 
abundantly as in June, and that he cannot per- 
ceive any difference in the beneficial effects of 
sour and sweet apples. Another in East Gran- 
ville, says he can make as good pork and beef 
with apples as potatoes—It is the opinion of many 
that a bushel of the former nearly equals in value 
a bushel of the latter. Such facts we think are of 
great value to the farmer; if he can convert his 
apples into beefand pork, or by them increase the 
products of the dairy, then a way is opened for 
ihe conversion of fruits into money without going 
through with the longer and more tedious pro- 
cess of converting them into cider, and that into 
brandy, and that into money. Again if pork, beef, 
butter and cheese can be made from apples, they 
will yield a grear profit to the farmer than if he 
make these articles by the aid of potatoes or grain 
since they cost-but litthe.— Westfield Journal. 





PREMIUMS ON CIDER 

—Wenre awarded last week by the Committee of 
the Agricultural Society, to Col. Elisha Edwards 
of Southainpton, $4. Hiram Clark of Southamp- 
ton, $3. Pearson Hendrick of Easthampton, 
$2. Daniel Newhall of Conway, $1 00. The 
first premium on Spring Wheat was awarded te 
Mr. Asahel Thayer of Heath, Franklin County, 
The quantity was 34 bushels and eight quarts, 
raised on one acre and fifteen rods, weighing 62 
pounds per bushel. The actual expense of culti- 
vating it was, $1150. The petition of sundry in- 
habitants of West Springfield, relative to holding 
the next Cattle Fair in that town, was deferred to 
ihe next meeting on the first of April._—NVorthamp- 
ton Courier. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY 


WINSHIPS’ GREEN HOUSE AT 
BRIGHTON, 

We have recently taken a trip to Brighton for 
the purpose of making a visit to the Horticultural 
Establishment of Messrs.Winships, and were muel 
gratified. We were particularly pleased with the 
green-house, in whichthere is avery great collection 
of beautiful and useful plants, both exoties 
and natives. ‘These are supplied with an artificial 
temperature, both by fire flues and hot water pipes. 
The vumber of plants in pots is upwards of four 
thousand, which appear to luxuriate in the ming- 


MESSKS. 


rare, 


Jed climates of the torrid and temperate zoues ; | 


and though many of them strangers to our land 
and latitude, they seem perfectly at home in their 
domiciles, where art supplies ali the requisites, to | 
their perfection, which nature cannot afford to the 
«pale unripened florets of the north.” 

The marble walls, porcelain tiles, Chinese orna- 
ments aad other samples of oriental magnificence 


made us imagive we were within the influence of 


the wand of some enchantress, who had * wrapped 
us in elysium,” and substituted the delights of par- 
adise for the insipid realities of conmion existence. 

The Boston and Worcester Rail Road will pass 
within a short distance of this Temple of Flora, 
and if it does not become a fashionable resort in 
the vernal and summer months, we shall say that 


the beau monde of Boston ought never to be in- 


dulged with prospects fairer than views of brick 
and narrow thread-needle | 


walls, paved streets, 
Janes, where day-light can scarcely penetrate, and 
the inhabitants are doomed to a crowded seclusion, 
suffering all the penalties of confinement, without | 
the pleasures of solitude. 

We understand that the Green House of Messrs. 
Winships is an indication of the taste and liberali- 
ty of a gencrous and benevolent fricnd who chose 
that method of evincing his good wishes to its pro- 
prietors. 





For the New 
STACKS CLEAR OF 
MICE. 

Mr. Eprror, In vol. x, No. 412, 
of the New England Fariner, is an article under 
the above head. <A subseriber wishes to inquire 
whether the receipt there mentioned will answer 
the same purpose in a mow or bay ina barn ; and 
more particularly whether it will injure the straw 
for cattle. The nitre, I think would not, but do 
not know what effect the alum might have or both 
combined. I am inthe practice of sprinkling 
small quantity of salton my grain, when I mow it 
away, instead of brining the straw after threshing. 
Would the salt alter the effect? 

By the Editor. The recipe alluded to by our 
subscriber was taken from the Farmer’s Magazine, 
published in Scotland. It directs ‘to take one 
pound of saltpetre and one pound ofalum, dissolve 
them together in two pints of spring or well wa- 
ter; get a firlot [some what more than a bushel] of 
bran, and make a mash thereof, putting in’ two 
pints of the above liquid, and mix thei all to- 
gether. When you build your stack, every sec- 
end course take a handful or two of said mash, 
and throw upon them.” 

We do not pretend in general to vouch for the 
efficacy of the recipes we publish ; but give them 
as we find them or receive them, either orally, in 


England Farmer 


KEEPING RATS AND 


52, page 


| print, 


or im writing. 


}culture or otherarts, which had not been tested by 


four own personal experience, our pages would) flowers and berries 
We! 


know | 


soon be as destitute of novelty as of utility. 


wuss such currency as we receive, unless we 


| 
nail itto the counter; we generally do and always | 


ought to indicate the sources from which we de- 


jrive our recipes, directions, suggestions, &c. 5 and | 


lhaving given our authorities, we leave our read- 
jers tou judge for themselves what degree of credit 
lis due to them, 

{| With regard to the materials in the above com- 
| pound, both the alum and the nitre are in 
medicine, and we believe would not prove injuri- 


used 


them. 
ot 


could well be induced to swallow But 


with regard to their or 


jous to cattle in such quantities as the animals 
| 


rendering stacks hay 
keep their distance, all we kuow is that it is so 
stated in the Scotch Magazine from which we ex- 
tracted the receipt referred to above. 





For the New-England Farmer. 
BLACK OR COMMON ELDER, 
the Elder 


TiE 
THe 


amoug us, 


virtues of are but little 





success ii nay diseases, 
ito the present time, we are told by the French So- 
ciety of Naturalists, the Elder has been employed 
lin medicine, Every one kuows, say they, its vir- 
tues aud properties; they are not equivoeal, for 
time aud experience have coufirined them. 

Its flowers are resolutive, anodyne and emollient. 


| Tafuse dand drank like tea the 'y provoke and estab- | 
lish perspiration in certain fevers, colds and ecx- 


| 


ftarrlis. EFricd with eggs 


gygs, ; 
| applied us a 
jall inflammations of the skin; warmed and applied 
to the forehead and temples, they cure the Me- 
grims, ‘They are used in the vapor bath for swol- 
len Jegs, particularly in the Dropsy, in which dis- 
ease the berries, inner bark and roots of this plant 
are used with eileet as diureties and 
From the berries a Rob or thick syrap is made, 
which is given with success in bowel complaints, 
particularly in the Dysentery, 

lis flowers give a fine perfume to vinegar, and 
to wine the flavor of Muscat, 
ou a bed of the flowers of 


Apples when laid 
the Elder when dried, 


A decoction of its berries 
after passing it through alum wate 
brown color, and from them 
distilled, 

An English 


site taste, dyes linen, 


r, of a greenish 


was destroyed 
other 


by caterpillars, 
insects, observed that the Elder remained 
untouched in full health and vigor. This induced 
lin to make an experiment which was attended | 
with perfect success. 
he went over his fields whipping and rubbing 
gently his turnips, cabbage plants, wheat, &c. 
which drove off all those noxious insects, and they 
never returned to their destructive work : 
strong stinking scent of the plant destroyed the 
eggs of these insects. Since that time the process 
has been used with success on fruit trees aud all 
other plants when attacked by insects. Some boil 
the branches, leaves, &c. of the Elder in water, 











ry. { 
The 


| 

| 

| as 

ies r suspect i to be counterfeit, in which case we | 


If we should publish noth-| and then sprinkie it over those plants and trees 


31, | lng relative to improvements or progress in agri- ‘attacked by insects, Which has the desired effect, 
Pte ) vd . 


This shrub flowers in June; after picking the 
they should be dried in the 
sun, and then laid up in a clean place tree from 
moisture, fur medicinal purposes. 

There are varieties of the common Elder; some 
plauts have deeply indented leaves. 
streaked with yellow, 
with 
other 


The leaves of 
others with white, 
and and white. Some 
White green berries. The 
multiplied by seeds, layers and. slips. 


Ssolne are 


some bear 
Elder is 
They take 
root rapidiy when planted in slips, as do most 
plants having much pith. 


yellow 
and 


Hedges of Eider are common in some parts of 


urope. They are impenetrable, of long duration, 


jand not subject to the depredations of cattle from 


straw unpalatable to cattle, or making rats or mice | 


known | 
Jn continental Europe it is used with | 
From Hippocrates down | fron one oat 5 
lat the 
riot 
1 on 


/county, 


their odor being very ofleusive to them. 
will sometimes eat them, 


The 


thany 


Shee p 


wood of roots of the Elder is used in Ger- 


and France in ealhing toys, sword canes, 


fishing rods, combs and other articles, 
hand by cabinet-makers and turners 


suutt boxes, 


Wn. Lee. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REMARKEABLE OAT PLANT. 

Mr. Fessenpen, L send you the stalks produced 
there are 140 stalks, and from 1 stalk 
330 oats grew. The height 
2 inches. This was raised 
Township No. Four, in Oxford 
lust seaonu., EF. Apams, 


time of reaping, 
5 feet 
in 


the oats was 
new land, 
state of Maine, 


a { . ; 
Phe roots and clusters of the lower part of the 


stalks of the above-mentioned vegetable phenome- 


they Operate as a purge ;/ 
fumentation in the Erysipelas, they | 
}reduce the heat and irritation, aud are excellent in| 


purgatives, | 
doubt be conducted with much ability, and obtain 


cause on 


non may be seen at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 


aditor. 





ET CETERAS. 

A new Agricultural paper entitled “T'he Cult?- 
valor” Albany. It is 
to be sanction of the 
to be edited by a 


has been recently issued in 
published monthly, under the 
New York Agricultural Society, 
committee of whieh Judge Buel, President of the 

The price of this paper 
per annum, and it will no 


Society, is Chairman, 
will be but 50 cents 
an extensive circulation. We wish it suecess, and 
believe it will add strength the 
which all are dependent, and in’ which 
every person of reflection will feel and 


and stability to 


a direct 


| powerful interest. 


and then contined from the air, acquive an exqni-| 


A pretty pithy paramount piece of poetry, and 


| notice ofa present proper for a prince ora peasant, 


good brandy ean be | 


farmer, in the county of Devon- 
shire, at a season when the whele of vegetation | 
grasshoppers and | 


| 


With boughs of the Elder | port it. 





shall blaze in the poet's 
paper. 


department of our next 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 
Salt.—The people of Onondaga County, N. Y. believe 
they have under them an inexhaustible mass of rock salt, 
and that in raising this, instead of brine, they shall save 
half the expense of manufacturing, and be able to supply 
| the Atlantic towns with salt cheaper than they can im- 
There is one difficulty which pow threatens, 
and that is the expense of fuel. The wood now used at 
the different salt springs now in operation, amounts to 
400 cords a day, and as the works are in use 200 days in 
a year, the annual consumption is 80,000 cords. 

A Cincinnati paper of the 4th instant, states that the 
flue, on the 23d ult. 27 


The engineer was badly scalded 


steamboat Banner collapsed her 
miles below St. Louis. 
—the chamber-maid has not been heard of since, and it 
is believed that she jumped overboard and was drowned. 
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In Kilke any, a few di lys since, a ge “nthe ‘man named | 
Madden, was adininistering medicine to a 
horse, when some of the purulent matter of the animal | 
was absorbed in acut which he had on one of his fingers, 
and spreading rapidly through the system, soon brought 
on death. 

Metallic Currency.—It appears from a memorial ad- 
dressed to the N. Y. Legislature, by the N. Y. Cominit- 


tee of Safety, on the distress of the community, that the 
whole amount of the gold and silver in the Unite od 
States, at this present time, is about $26,000,000,— 


which, if distributed among a population of 13,000,000, 
would give to each person two dollars ! 

This simple statement shows the impossibility of es 
tablishing an exclusively metallic currency, more clear- 
ly and forcibly than volumes of argument.— boston Mer- 
cantile Journal. 

A gold 
county, Virginia, is 


Buckingham 
said to excel in richness any pre- 


mine, recently discovered in 


viously known in this country. The owner, in one day, 
with six or seven hands, raised upwards of two thousand 
dollars worth of ore. The mine is about eight miles 
south-east of Buckingham Court House. 

A few days since certain eminent manufacturers of 
figures in St. Paul's Church-yard, shipped off for India 
and the Ganges no less than five hundred newly manu. 
factured idols or false gods for sale. The profits from 
this pious fraud are expected to make the Christian 
merchants happy for the remainder of their days! Two 
missionaries go out in the same ship! Thus the natives 
of India will at once receive their “ bane and antidote.” 


— Albion. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. C. FOR JANUARY. 

Contents—Guizot’s Edition of Gibbon. 
Braunnens of Nassau; German Watering-Places. Poor-Law 
Question. M G. Lewis’s West India Journals. Blair on Slav- 
ery amongst the Romans. “Trevelyan. Free Trade to China. 
Life of Crabbe, by his Son. Liturgical Retorm., Note ou a 
Pamphlet entitled *A Refatation of Calumnies against the Lord 
Chancellor in last No. Quarterly Review.’ 


This day published by LILLY, WAIT & CO. 


Subbles from the 


ap 2 





FORMAN WHEAT. 

A Frew bushels of the above superior Spring Wheat for sale 
at this Oilice. It was raised by John Prince, Esq. at Jamaica 
Plain, from seed sent him by Gen, 7. M. Forman, on the Bast- 
ern Shore of Maryland, having been originally selected from a 
single head in his field, aud found for several years superior to 
any he had before cultivated. Itis the same as mentioned by 
Mr. Parsons, N. E. Farmer, page 256, of 12th Febraary 1834, 
and mentioned therein by mistake as being from Halifax, N.S. 





WILLIAM MANN, 

Having removed from Augusta to Bangor, will be happy to 
furnish lis former customers (und all others who may want) 
with Forest Trees of almost every variety indigenous to the 
Penobscot country, and being very advantageously situated, 
he flatters himself that he can give perfect satisfaction, 
pains will be spared va his part to have the best trees selected 
and properly packed. 

Orders may be left with Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, where eata- 
logues aud prices may be seen; or, if more convenient, they 
may be sent direet per mail. m 19 


as no 





PRIZE DAHLIAS. 
FOR SALE. 200 varieties of the best double Dablias. 
This collection of Dahlias obtained the premium awarded by 
the Mass. Hort. Society the two last vears. 
Orders lett with Messrs. HOVEY & CO. No. 
Cornhill, Boston, or C. F. PUTNAM, Salem, 
attended to, 


79 & 8&1 
will be daly 
apr 2 





MEXICAN TIGER FLOWER. 
(Ferraria Tigrida.) 

The root of this flower should be planted in April or early in 
May, ina light sandy soil, ina warm situation: it will also do 
well in a pot, and flowers in July” It often happens that the 
same root bears several flowers in succession. It is seentless, 
but very beautiful. Ja November cut off the stalk, take up the 
root, dry it well for a few days, and put it away in the cellar, 
in dry sand, till the spring. If there are any offsets, take them 
off, and plant them se parately from the mother root. 


Just received and for sale b y GEO. C. BARRETT, 
m 26 New England Seed Store. 


wlandere 4} On WEDNESDAY, 


| tended, 


SALE, AT PUBLIC AUCTION. 
the 9th of April inst. at 9 A.M. on the 
‘apen, in Dorchester, near the Cotton Fac 


ASSIGNEES’ 
Farm of Aaron ¢ 

tory— . 

Will be sold 6 Milech Cows, with some other stock and farm 
produce, and a variety of other articles. Also, 20,000 
ta gots, 50 cords of hard wood, and some thousands of red ce- 
dar posts of various sizes, and the best quality ; a very large 
proportion of them suitable for vine trellisses. The wood anc 
posts are cut and lying on the groand. 


EBENEZER EATON, 


about 


Auct. 


ap ~ 





FOR CUTTING 


MACHINE FODDER. 





THE simplicity of the construction of this Machine, and the 
small probability of its getting out of repair, together with the 
neat and rapid manner that it performs its work, certainly ren 
ders ita desirable article for the purposes for which itis in 
It is constructed on an entire new principle from any 
heretofore invented, aud will cut an hundred weight of hay im 
ten minutes, two inches long, can also cut any length from three 
inches to one-fourth of an inch; itis fed by placing the fodder 
ina hopper that stands perpendicular, the knile playing hori- 
zoutally underneath, by which means all the complicated 
machine ‘ry for feeding and the power necessary to drive it is 
avoided, 

The Subscriber having become the proprietor of the right of 
making, &e. said machine, in and for the State of Massachu- 
setts, solicits the public to call and examine for themselves 
Said Machine is for sale at the store of Proury & MFARs, 
No. 12 Commercial street, Boston, DAVID P. KING, 

Who is also Agent for the States of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Muine, and Rhode Island. 

a 2. eowuw 





, SPRING RYE. 
JUST received a quantity of Spring Rye, at New England 
Seed Store. 





FLORIST’S MANUAL. 

JUST received and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, at 
the New England Seed Store, The Florist’s Manual, or a de- 
scription of the Plants usually cultivated in the Flower Gar- 
den, with their habits and mode of cultivation. Price 40 cents. 





THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE 

THAT the Season has arrived for Transplanting Fruit 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, Vines, &c. Those wanting an 
excellent collection will please call at the New England Far- 
mer Office, and leave their orders, which at one day’s notice 
will be attended to. : 

GarpDEN, Flower, and Gr Ass SEEDs, the best collection 
ever offered in this market, and orders promptly attended to. 


GEO. C. BARRETT. 





PAINT OIL. 


The subseribers keep on hand a constant sup ply 

Prepared Paint Oil,” which is offered for sale wih renewed 
assurances of its merit. This Oil, independent of being 25 
per cent. cheaper in price, will actually cover a quarter more 
surface, as has been repeatedly proved and confirmed by state- 
ments of many Painters. Upwards of 200 buildings in this 
city and vicinity can be referred to, many of them painted 
two vears ago, which continue to look weli, and retained their 


of their 








gloss through the first year, which is a clear demonstration of 
its strength. The Prepared Paint Oil is found to 
valuable pnrpose to mix with Linseed Oil, 


alswera 
strength 
and durability with a more permanent gloss. It paints a very 
clear white, lows smooth, and is more fiee from milldew, and 
changes resulting from the sea air, than any other Oil. 
Oil Factory (head Foster’s Wharf.) 
DOWNER & AUS 
P.S. Please be particular to order Downer & 
‘Pp eaae Paint Oil.” 


giving it 


STIN. 
Austin’s 
m 19 Gpis. 


DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, 
Street, will open for sale this day, 
1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 
1 do. do. do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do. Superfine-6- 4 Cambrie Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per ceat. less than cost of importa- 
ion. 
Mareh 14, 1834. 


AND MUSLINS, 
at No. 414 Washington 























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
© RO io 
A\PPLES,russetls, . . . barrel l 175, 2 00 
PANS, CEE ss ke eS oO | bushel | 1,37] 1 SO 
GREP, mess, (new) - » « « | Barrel | 10 St 
Cargo, Now). es oe & st | 8 Ol 8 50 
prime, me “ae _ | 6 5) 6 75 
Dreeswak, ( Amer ric an) . os «: & pound Ii | a) 
Borrer,tuspected, No. T,new,  . } “i | 11! 13 
CRANBERRIES, . . . . . « .~ | bushel 2 00| 250 
CHEESE, new milk,. eee FO 6] 10 
skimmed milk, cue’ ¢ Ee SS 34 Hs) 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. 2. . | ff | M)/ 45 
southern, geese, . | 35| 40 
Feax, American,. ee ee) | pound | uy] 1° 
FLAXSEED, . . 0... a | bushel] $25) 1 37 
FLOUR, Genesee, cash, j barre] 487) 5 12 
Baltimore, Howard str.new | * | 5M] 512 
Baltimore, whart, | 5 00) 5 12 
Alexandria,. . . | “@ | $19] 3537 
Grain, Corn, northern ye low, | oushel | 72| 5 
southeru yellow, | . } 35} 56 
white, . . ‘ | = dD 5G 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, . ae | 80! 85 
Barle y, <2 iy e-r oF 60 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) | «6 43} 45 
Hay, best English, New, . « « | ton | 19 00} 20 09 
Eastern screwed, . . . . | ay 12 00) 13 Go 
Hard pressed, . 2 . | i | 13 00) i6 G9 
Honry, Se we ne de he | gallon | 36) 4G 
Hops, Ist quality . 2... 0... pound 1g 20 
2d quality > se 6 «+ & @ | os 11 IG 
Larp, HRoston, Ist sort, se“ s pound 1}} th 
Southern, Ist sort, . ew " 94) Ho 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . ss 18 20 
os upper, Ib. 22 pas 
Dry Hide, sole. Sy ce pound 17 Ww 
upper, . «+ « Ib. 18 20 
Philade ‘Iphia, sole, . . pound 25) 2 
Baltimore, sole, ca a vs 23} 26 
Lime, best sort oe cask 112; 12 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 19 00) 2 00 
Navy, Mess,. mS @ ale ™ 14.09) 100 
Bone, middlings, . . .. 5 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass ete bushel 225| 237 
Red Top, northern, “ 87} 1 00 
Red ¢ ‘love “r, northern, pound 9} 10 
White Dutch Hone ysuc kite =. 30} 33 
TALLow,tried, . cwt 8 00} 
WooL, Merino, full blood, “washed, pound | 64| 66 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, - 70} 75 
Merino, {ths washed, .. ” 50! 52 
Merino, i ifblood, . . . ™ oH) 42 
Merino, quarter, . . .. ” 45 48 
Native washed, . —_ - 38] 40 
“ { Pulled supe hine, - J i 5) 60 
= | Isi Lambs, ° . . = 40 50 
=azZ=J9 “a ‘ bh 45 
eelat« Olli |e ol 30 
7% ~ (IstSpimning,. . . 40 48 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams,northern, . . + «+ © « « | pound 11) 12 
southern, . . + + « «© « | | 9; 
PorK, whole home, . «6 « « © | on } 5 | 6 
POULTRY, «. .» «s+. “| 10; 15 
Burtrer, (tub). . 2... é.« oF 10| 14 
lump, best, oe 4 i) 60 
EGGs, — on | 2; 4 
Poravars, bus of 40; &0 
CipeER, (according to quality.) Fl barrel | 2 0012 00 
= 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Mareh Stst, 1834 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day 1820 beef cattle, 60 


unsold; 16 pair of 
Warkiog Oxen, 10 Cows and Calves; 


266 Sheep and 1100 


Swine. 
Prices. Beef Cattle—Sales were not so good as last 
week. We noticed one pair taken at 86, and a few at 575; 


we quote prime at 517 a 562; good at 488a5 17; thin at4 
a4 75; those at $4 were very small and thin. 
Working Oxen—Sales were etlected at $60, 62, 


00 
Oo. 


mn Po 


75, 78 and 


Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at 820, 23, 25 and 30. 

Sheep—We noticed sales at 82 75, 325,375, and 4.50, 

Swine—Of the above number 400 came in on Saturday, and 
300 did not arrive until the close of the market. One lot large 
selected barrows were taken at 6 1-4, and one of the sows at 
Ske; several lots not selected and small were taken at 53-8 for 
sows, and 6 3-8 for barrows ; at retail Ge for sows, and 7c for 
barrows. 





GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, 


25 Varieties fine imported Goosebe rry bushes, just received 
Pr Scotland. GEO. C. BARRETT. m 26. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





APRIL 2, 1834. 














MISCELLANY. 
From the Collegian. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 


I wrore some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 
And thought, as usual men would say 


They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, 
I Jaughed as I would die, 
Albeit in the general way 


A sober man am 1. 


T called my servant and he came— 
How kind it was of him 

To mind a little man like me, 
Hie of the meghty limb! 


“ These to the printer,” Lexclaimed ; 
And in my humorous way 

1 added—for I love a joke— 
“¢ There ‘Il be the devil to pay.” 

He laughed—your footmen always laugh 
When masters make a pun; 

Aud well he might—I've tried enough, 


And never made but one. 


He took the paper and I watched 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon a grin. 


He read the next, the grin grew broad 
And shot from ear to ear ; 

He read the third, a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth—he broke into a roar, 
“The fifth—his waistband split ; 

The sixth—he burst five buttons off 
And tumbled ina fit. 

Ten days and nights with sleepless eye 
I watehed that wretched man, 

And since I never dared to write 
As funny as I ean. 





PANE. 


A mirror anda window pane were once des- 
perately enamoured of a beautiful young girl, who 


THE MIRROR AND THE WINDOW 


had been brought up without ever seeing herself 


either in the glassy surface of the stream, or the 
polished looking glass. They agreed to refer their 
claims to her decision, ‘The innocent damsel first 
looked through the pave of glass on one of the 
most lovely prospects of nature. Rich meadows, 
spotted with sheep and cattle, copses of wood 
whose fleecy foliage as it waved to and fro in 
the sweet south breeze, presented endless varie- 
ties of sprightly greem; litthe brooks stealing their 
way ina thousand devious meanderings through 
the grass and flowers; hills arising gently one 
above another in graceful lines of beauty, until 
they ended in a cloud eapt mountain, whose sofi 
azure tints blended harmoniously with the skies, 
all mingled together in nature’s matchless harmo- 
ny, presented a scene of enchanting beauty, 

She gazed so long at this landscape, that the 
mirror began to imagine it was all over with it, 
and turned dim with envy. At last the damsel 
placed herself before it, and became riveted to the 
spot enamored of the angel she saw reflected there. 
She beheld in its pure bosom a figure graceful as 
the sportive kitten ; eyes that sparkled like jewels ; 
lips like twin cherries ; cheeks showing the open- 
ing roses; teeth of pearl; and neck and bosom of 
snow. She stood motionless with admiration, and 


when called upon for a decision between the ri- 





val glasses, blushed and was silent. But from that 
day it was observed, that the window pane was 
deserted for the mirror, and the former at length 


broke its heart in despair. 





LUMINOUS PLANTS. 
In the case of the rhizomorphe there can be no 
mistake. These curious plants are found in subter- 
ranean cellars and mines, and illumine the dark- 


ness which surrounds them with their magic 
light. In some of the coal mines of Dresden they 


are singularly beautiful aud brilliant. Mr. James 
Ryan once informed me that he was accidentally 
shut up in a mine, und the light of one of the rhli- 
zomorphe was so brilliant that he could see dis- 
tinctly to read a letter by it, as the rhizomorphe 





prey on dead wood, they impart to it a phosphor- | 


escent light. The rhizomorphae phosphorentia is 
found in the mines of Hesse, und yields light in 
the dark, but ceases to be phosphorescent in Hy- 
drogen aud some other gases: the rhizomorplie 
subterranea and accidula have also been found to 
illumine the mine with their fairy light. Mr, lerd- 
man thus describes the luminous appearance of 
the rhizomorphe in one of the mines of Dresden, 
** T saw luminous plants here in wonderful beauty ; 
the impression prodaced by the spectacle [I shall 
never torget. 
inipe as if We Were ebtering an enchanted castle. 
The abundance of these plants was so great, that 
the roof, the walls, aud the pillars were entirely 
covered with them, and the beautiful light they 
cast about them almost dazzled the eye. ‘The 
light they gave out is like a faint moonshine, so 
that two persons near to each other, could readily 
distinguish one another, The light appears to be 
twnost considerable when the temperature of the 
mines is comparatively high.” That the light is 
electric seems most probable, when we consider 
that an electric discharge lmparts phosphorescence 
to Canton’s phosphorus, (calcined shells,) aud that 


It appeared on descending into the 


heat enhances the light—Murray’s Physiology of 


Plants. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Dr. Durkee’s Lecture before the Portsmouth 
Lyceum last Tuesday evening, on this subject, was 
well attended considering the inclemency of the 
evening, His anatomical illustrations of the effect 
of tight lacing, and his exhibition of the structure 
of the spine and the meaus by which its curvature 
is frequently induced, we were much gratified to 
see displayed before so large an audience—to 
whom it was both useful and interesting. 

After listeuing to the alarming fact that sixty 
thousand females are annually brought to a prema- 


ture grave in our country by the use of the corset, | 


while intemperance claims only thirty thousand ,— 
the fair part of the audience have begun to talk of 
an Anti-Corset Society. We hope tie spirit will 
not subside—but that it will spread through our 
town, and State, and go hand in hand with the 
march of Temperance, throughout the country. 
As the subject of Physical Education is one of 
great interest to every individual, we shall in some 
future paper advert again to it.—Ports. Journal. 





DOG POWER. 


Joun Faruey, of Danville, Vt. advertises a pa- 
tent ** Dog Churn.” He says, that churning is per- 
formed by the labor of dogs ; and that the machine 
may be applied to other uses, such as turning grind- 





stone and washing clothes. Women may now in- 
troduce ‘dog power” into their kitchens and dairy 
rooms, and seat themselves in the parlor. 





REDUCTION iN PRICES OF TREES, &c, 
WM. PRINCE & SONS have determined in consequence 
of the vecuuuary pressure, to reduce the prices of a great varic- 
ty of a aud Plants, where orders are sent for a Considera- 
ble amount: and all persons who desire Fruit and Ornament! 
Trees ; Flowering Shrubs and Plants; Greenhouse Trees and 
Plants; Splendid Dahlias 5 or Seeds—will on applymg to them 
direct by m sid. with a list of the articles wanted, be promptly 
furnished with a printed sheet explaining the reduced rates — 
The Chinese Mulberry, or Morus mulucavlis are now reducea 
to $25 per 100, and S44 per dozen.—Apple trees in great va- 
rely F2Wto F.5 per i00.— Pears ¥374 per 100, and extra large 
iitto 00 cents each; and 50,000 are two, three, and tour years 
grafted.—Peaclies $20 and 25 per 100 —Large Orange Quinees 
830 per 160.—Engtish and Spanish Filberis $25 per 160 —Fine 
ted Raspberries X6 per 100 —Large Red aud Yellow Antwerp 


pe 






per 100.—Gooseberries, finest Lancashire varieties $20 per 
: and Large Red White and Black English Currants $16 per 
—Isabelia Grape, & years old vines 825 per 100, and @ 
ars ditto $20 per 100.—Catawba, Alexander, Winue, York 

wet, York Madewa, aud Seup; crnong, gL per 100.—Her- 
emont’s Madeira, Troy and Elsingburgh, XO per 100.—Nor- 
g $35 per 100 —The collection of choice 
European Grapes is unrivalled.—Chinese Ailanthus, 4 feet 
high, S$!) per dozen and larger sizes in proportion.—A reduc- 
tien | great many kinds of Roses, Poonies, Chry- 
santhemums, &c.—Double Dahlas 
as have been most increased, will be supplied at $3, $4) and 
S86 per dozen, according to excellence, and selected by our- 
The roots can be sent to any distance.—The new va- 
rieties of Flemish and English Pears having been introduced by 
us and greatly increased, the prices of the greater part have 
heen reduced, and the trees are mostly of fine size and three 
vears ingrafled.—The Ornamenta! Trees and Shrubs of most 
kinds are large and thrifty, and of double or treble the value of 
smaller ones, which ts a most decided advantage, being a gain 
of several years in embellishment. 

N.B. Having no Agent at Boston, the Commission of 10 
per cent. usually allowed for Ageney, will be credited to the 
purchasers, and be dedacted from the amount of the bills ren- 
dered. The stock of Dablias being so very large, they will be 
furnished on the most favorable terms possible. 


ton’s Virginia Seedlis 


Is Mace Olle 
of such tine assorted kinds 


selves, 











Linnwan Botanie Garden and Nurseri 2 
Flushing, near New-York, Feb. 10, 4 
FRUIT TREES. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the C ty Mills. 

This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &e. 
and covers the mostof I8acres. Of new celebruted Pears alone, 
150 Kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selections 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White malberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Manricauris or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts. 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &e.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice select.on of 280 varieties, 





Goosehberrics, 





neluding the Pwonies. Moutan and Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varicties of double Dahlias. 
Gentiemen are invited to forward their orders early Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston tree of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered daly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same aitention if left with Gro. €. 
BARRETT, Who is Sgent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues eratis on application. Jy 17 





GOOSEBERRIES. 
A new importation of superior kinds, just received, of all 
colors, by WM. KENRICK, Newton. 
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